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ON TIME; 


OR, 
The Young Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BY THE GREAT HORN SPOON! 


Y this time the wind had increased to a 
tempest, and never before had I seen such 
waves and such spray on Lake Ucayga. I 
should not have been willing to believe that 
any sea that ever raged on our beautiful sheet 
of water could make such a complete wreck 





of a boat, even with the aid of the rocks, as 
that we had just witnessed. The Highflyer 
was as thoroughly broken up as though the 
work had been accomplished with axeS and 
hammers, and the pieces were driven far up 
on the rocky shore. 

The persecutors of Waddie had escaped; but 
they had probably been as effectually fright- 
ened as any four boys ever were before; and 
they were not likely to go into the business of 
navigation again on their own account very 
soon. They deserved a severe punishment; 
but on the whole, I was rather glad that we had 
not been able to identify them, for the ven- 
geance of Waddie and his father was also so 
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disproportionate to the offence, that, in the 


present instance, nothing less than the abso- 
lute ruin of the ruffians, and even of their 
families and friends, would appease the wrath 
of the injured magnate and his son. 

The Belle behaved remarkably well. I was 
aware of her stiff and stanch character before 
I bought her; but she more than realized my 
expectations.. She was-as buoyant as a feather, 
and lifted her head to the seas as. gracefully as 
though the tempest were her natural element. 
She took in torrents of spray, but she did not 
ship any water. Her mast bent like a reed in 
the blast, and of course I had to favor her 
when the heavy gusts struck her. Both Wad- 
die and myself were wet to the skin, and both 
of us were shivering with the cold. It was 
not exactly pleasant, therefore, however ex- 
citing it was. 

I ran the Belle out into the lake, and then at 
a single stretch made the pier at the picnic 
grove, the point from which we had started 
before... I was afraid I should lose my mast, 
and I was not disposed to cripple the boat 
merely to. see what she could do. Behind 
the pier we had tolerably smooth water, and 
I decided to put another reef in the mainsail. 

“What are you going to do now, Wolf?” 
asked Waddie, his teeth chattering as he 
spoke. 

“I’m going to put in one more reef, for I 
don’t like to risk my mast,” I replied. 

“Are you going. to try-to run down in the 
teeth of this blow?” he inquired. 

‘*T must get home myself, and get the boat 
home.” 

“TI thought you ran in here to wait for bet- 
ter weather.” 

‘*No; only to put in another reef.” 

** But I don’t know that I can quite stand 
this. Iam not afraid of anything, but I am 
half frozen.” 

‘Vl warm you very soon, and you may go 
home as comfortably as though you were in 
the cabin of the Ucayga,” I replied. ‘ We 
are in no particular hurry, but I don’t think 
we shall see any better weather to-day.” 

I went into the cabin, and lighted the fire in 
the little stove, which was filled with kindling 
wood ready for the match. I rigged the little 
copper funnel on the forward deck, and in that 
wind the draught was so strong that the fire 
roared merrily in a few moments. Having se- 
cured the mainsail, I joined Waddie in the cab- 
in, closing the doors behind me. . In less than 
half an hour we had a temperature of at least 
ninety degrees, and both of us were thawed 
out. We took off our coats, and placed them 
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near the stove.. We were as warm as toast, 
and though I did not announce the fact, | 
believed that the Belle was a great institution. 

“I had something to-eat on board of the 
Highflyer,” said Waddie; ‘‘ but my dinner has 
gone to destruction with the boat.” 

‘IT have some provisions on board, such as 
they are; but I suppose they will not suit one 
who sits at your father’s table.” 

“Anything will suit me, Wolf. I am not 
dainty when I’m hungry; and I am as hungry 
as a bear.” 

** Well, I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 

**T suppose you are!” laughed Waddie, who 
appeared to be conscious that I had madea 
pun, though I did not regard it as a very 
savage one. 

I took from the locker under the berth on 
which I sat a basket of ‘ provender,” which 
my mother had put up forme. For common 
sort of people I thought we lived very well, 
and I was not ashamed to produce the con- 
tents of my basket even in the presence of the 
little magnate of Centreport. I had some 
slices of cold ham, some bread and butter, and 
an apple pie. If the crust of the latter wasa 
little.coarse and dark-colored, it was ‘still ten- 
der and healthful. I lowered the table, and 
arranged the food upon it, using the dishes 
which constituted a portion of the boat's fur- 
niture. 

Waddie: did me the honor to say that my 
dinner was quite as good, if not better than 
that which he had lost in the Highflyer, and 
he soon proved his sincerity by eating a quan- 
tity which rather astonished me, liberal feeder 
as Iwas. Iam sure I relished the meal all the 
more because he enjoyed it so much. I should 
have added hot coffee to the feast, only we had 
no milk, and both of us agreed that coffee would 
not be coffee without this important addition. 

The dinner was finished. I cleared away the 
dishes, and restored the cabin to its usual 
order. By this time we were quite dry, for 
an atmosphere of from ninety to a hundred 
makes sharp warfare upon moist garments. 
The heat was beginning to be oppressive to 
me, and I opened the slide a little way to ad- 
mit the fresh air, so abundant that day on the 
lake. I took my coat, and resumed my seaton 
the berth, for the cabin was not high enough 
to permit a standing posture. Waddie sat op- 
posite to me. He had been in deep thought 
for some minutes, while I was making my 
preparations to breast the storm again. 

I had put on my coat, and was buttoning It 
close around my throat, to keep out the cold 
and the water, when my companion startled 
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me by a demonstration as strange in him as it 
would have been in the Emperor Napoleon, if 
I had been admitted to the sacred precincts of 
the Tuileries. Suddenly he sprang forward, 
and reached out his right hand to me across 
the table. I looked at it in bewildered aston- 
ishment, and with a suspicion that Waddie 
had suddenly become insane. 

“ Will you. take my hand, Wolf?” said he, 
in the mildest of tones. 

“ Certainly I will, if you desire it;” andI 
clasped the offered member. 

“ Wolf, I have been your enemy,” said he, 
still retaining my hand. ‘I have hated you; 
Ihave used you meanly; I have despised you. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“ With all my heart, Waddie,” I replied, 
pressing his hand. ‘I never laid up any- 
thing against you.” 

“ Are we friends?” he*asked, earnestly. 

“ We are.” 

“By the great horn spoon, Wolf, I shall 
stick to you now like a brother! O, I’m in 
earnest, Wolf. You needn’t smile at it!” 

“T think you are sincere.” 

“TknowIam. Itis not altogether because 
you got me out of a bad scrape to-day that I 
say all this, but because you behaved so hand- 
somely after all my meanness towards you. 
I don’t understand it yet, Wolf. I don’t see 
how you could do it; but I know it is so, and 
that’s enough for me. I wish I could be like 
you.” 

“T hope you will be better than I am,” I 
modestly replied. 

“I don’t ask to be any better than you are. 
All the fellows like you — I mean all the decent 
fellows. My father is rich, and yours is poor; 
but that don't seem to make any difference. 
The fellows on the other side would have 
mobbed Tommy Toppleton for your sake,’ if 
he hadn't broken his leg. I don’t see why 
they should like you so much better than 
Tommy. Our fellows don’t seem to like me 
much better, though I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t.” 

“Perhaps we will talk that over another 
time,” I answered, not deeming it prudent to 
be entirely candid with him. 

“I'm going to stick to you, Wolf, till the end 
of time, and I’m going to take your advice, 
too, if you will give it to me.” 

“T don’t know that my advice will be worth 
much; but if I can be of any service to you, 
Waddie, I shall be very glad. I think we 
must get under way now.” 

“What shall I do?” 


“Nothing at all. Stay in the cabin, and 
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make yourself as comfortable as possible. I 
can handle the Belle without any assistance.” 
‘¢ But I want to talk with you some more.” 

‘* Well, we shall have time enough when we 
get down to Centreport.” 

“T feel as though you had been the best 
friend I ever had in the world, and, by the 
great horn spoon, I am going to be such a 
friend as you never had before.” 

‘*T wouldn’t make any rash promises, Wad- 
die,” I answered, smiling at his enthusiasm. 
“You had better sleep on it.” 

‘*T don’t want to sleep on it. I have been 
your enemy, but nowI am your friend. If it 
hadn’t been for me, you would have been run- 
ning the Ucayga to-day.” 

“TI don’t find any fault, though such a berth 
as that would have suited me first rate,” I con- 
tinued, laughing; but I confess I had but little 
confidence in my new-made friend's zeal in my 
favor. 

“Tt is not too late, Wolf, for my father and I 
are disgusted with the management of the boat, 
and it is high time something should be done.” 

‘We will talk it over by and by,” I added, 
leaving the cabin. 

I put another reef into the mainsail, cast off 
the painter, which I had made fast to the pier, 
and pushed off. In a moment the Belle was 
rolling and pitching in the heavy surges of the 
lake. With two reefs in her mainsail she 
would not lie very close to the wind; but I ran 
her across the lake, intending to work along 
under the lee of the west shore, partially shel- 
tered by the high bank from the fury of the 
tempest. 


CHAPTER X. 
WADDIE WIMPLETON IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


VEN as close-hauled as she could be under 

the double-reefed mainsail, the Belle flew 
on her course; but under this short sail she 
did not labor so heavily as before, and I had 
no fear but that she would make tolerably 
good weather of it. As I had anticipated, I 
found comparatively smooth water under the 
lee of the west shore; but, with two reefs in 
the mainsail, I found it impossible to lie close 
enough to the wind to avoid running out into 
the heavy sea. 

I decided to make a sheltered cove, and turn 
out the last reef I had put in, satisfied that I 
could keep close enough under this sail to 
avoid the savage sea in the middle of the lake. 
Waddie was reclining upon one of the berths,. 
as comfortable as though he had been in his 
father’s house, while I was again shivering 
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with the cold, and wet to the skin. I supposed 
he was working up his good resolutions. I 
never had much hope of Waddie, his temper 
was so bad and his impulses so violent. On 
the other hand, it had always seemed to me 
that a very little improvement would make a 
good fellow of Tommy Toppleton. It was, 
therefore, almost incredible that the former 
should be the first to proclaim his good reso- 
lutions, and express a desire to mend his char- 
_ acter. 

Waddie’s impulses, whether good or evil, 
appeared to be equally violent. It is true I 
had never before heard him whisper a doubt 
that he was not, even morally, the best young 
man in the vicinity; but his demonstration 
seemed to be rather too enthusiastic to endure 
for more than a day or two, or a week at the 
most. Tommy Toppleton had never, I confi- 
dently believe, soared to the elevation of mak- 
ing good resolutions. If he had, there would 
have been hope of him. 

My companion in the boat was engaged in 
deep and earnest thought. I should not have 
known any better what he was thinking about 
if he had told me in so many words. In 
the face of his earnestness, therefore, I could 
not help cherishing a slight hope that he would 
do better — it was not a strong hope. I de- 
termined to encourage him as much as I could, 
and in a gentle way, make such suggestions to 
him, from time to time, as his case seemed to 
require. 

After all, it was not so surprising that Wad- 
die should have his eyes opened by the ex- 
citing events of that day. He had been thor- 
oughly convinced that he was not omnipotent; 
that there was such a thing as retribution. 
Probably he was also aware of the extent of 
the dislike with which the Wimpletonians re- 
garded him. He was no fool, and ordinary 
perception would have enabled him to com- 
prehend his relations with his associates at the 
Institute. I think he ought to have known all 
that Dick Bayard had told me; and possibly 
he was suspicious that his battalion, and the 
stockholders of his Steamboat Company in- 
tended to mutiny against him. At any rate, 
he was conscious of his own unpopularity; he 
had acknowledged as much to me. He was 
in deep thought. I did not disturb him. 

I turned out the reef, and Waddie still de- 
voted himself to his meditations. The Belle 
filled away again, and in the shelter of the 
shore went along quite easily. The change in 
the motion of the boat seemed to attract the 
attention of my passenger, and he opened the 
slide to see what was going on. 
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“The wind has gone down — hasn't it, 
Wolf?” said he. 

“No; the sea is just as heavy out in the 
middle of the lake as ever. We are under the 
lee of the shore now.” 

** You seem to be quite comfortable. I think 
I will come out, for I want to talk with you.” 

“It is pretty dry now. You will find some 
more old coats under the port berth.” 

Waddie presently came out of the cabin, en- 
veloped in an old overcoat which my father 
had worn out. He appeared to have some- 
thing on his mind of which he was anxious 
to discharge himself. He took a seat by my 
side; but, though the Belle was going along 
tolerably well for such a day, he did not speak 
for some time. Aware of his impulsive nature, 
I rather expected to be appointed engineer or 
captain of the Ucayga; for, as I have said be- 
fore, he was the president of the Steamboat 
Company, though his movements were more 
effectually controlled than his rival on the 
other side of the lake. 

“* Wolf, I know you don’t like me very well,” 
said he, at last, and with something like a 
troubled look on his face. 

“ Well, I can’t say that your conduct towards 
me has been such as to make me love you very 
much. I won’t be a hypocrite, Waddie,” I 
replied. 

‘But what made you interfere when those 
fellows were abusing me?” he asked, looking 
me full in the face. “If you don’t like me, 
why did you risk a broken head to save me? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“T don’t know that I can explain my con- 
duct very well,” I answered, laughing. “I 
have always tried to think kindly of those who 
wanted to injure me. I thought that those 
fellows were doing an abominably mean and 
wicked thing, and that it was my duty to in- 
terfere. That’s really all I know about it.” 

“IT can’t understand it. I was in hopes that, 
after all I have done and said, you really did 
like me.” 

“IT don’t dislike you.” 

‘*No matter; of course, I can’t blame you 
for not liking me; but I want to begin anew. 
When I gave you my hand, and wanted to be 
friends, I «-as veal earnest. I want you to 
be my frie: ‘. «nd stand by me.” 

“Stand by you!” I exclaimed. “I can't 
stand by you unless you are in the right. I 
wouldn’t stand by you, after you, with another, 
had caught a small boy, and licked him.” 

Waddie bit his lips, and I thought he was 
going to get mad, for what I had said was a 
home-thrust. 
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«J was wrong in that, Wolf,” said he, with 
a struggle which was creditable to him, and 
which raised him very much in my estimation. 

“ You were, indeed; and that scrape was the 
father of the one you got into to-day.” 

‘$7 know it; and I am afraid there are other 
scrapes in store for me. The Institute fellows 
and the members of our battalion are down 
upon me; so is the Steamboat Company.” 

“Do you wish me to tell you just what I 
think, Waddie?” I asked. 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“‘ Even if it is not pleasant?” 

“Yes; say on.” 

“If I were in your place, Waddie, I would 
be the most popular fellow in the whole re- 
gion round about us. I would have every fel- 
low like me, and stand by me,” I continued, 
earnestly, as the boat approached the Nar- 
rows. 

** Well, I have tried to be.” 

“ Have you, indeed!” I replied, laughing in 
spite of myself at the absurdity of the propo- 
sition, though it is very likely Waddie believed 
what he said, strange as it may seem. 

“T have been president of the Steamboat 
Company, major of the battalion; and I don’t 
see why the fellows don’t like me.” 

“T will tell you, candidly, why they do not. 
Because you think more of yourself than you 
do of any other fellow. You are selfish and 
exacting. You think every fellow ought to 
yield to you; and you are tyrannical and 
overbearing towards them. That’s what’s the 
matter, though I shouldn’t have said so if you 
had not told me to do it.” 

“Do you think I am so bad as that?” said 
he, looking moody and solemn, rather than 
angry, as I supposed he would be. 

“T have told you just what I think. Look at 
it for yourself a moment. Go back to the time 
when you blowed up that canal boat. Do you 
think you treated the skipper and his daughter 
just right? Then you threatened to blow out 
my brains if I did not do as you told me.” 

“Don’t say any more about that. I am will- 
ing to own that I was wrong,” pleaded he. 

“Well, come down to a later day. At the 
auction, you commanded me not to bid on the 
Belle. You pitched into me, tooth and nail, 
because I did bid. You forbade my going on 
the Ucayga, just as Tommy Toppleton ordered 
me not to ride on his railroad, though I paid 
my fare in both instances. I don’t rake up 
these things for any other purpose than to 
Prove what I said. You can’t expect any fel- 


low to like you if you conduct yourself in this 
manner.” 
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** What shall I do?” 

“Do anything but what you have done. 
Respect the wishes and feelings, and especially 
the rights, of others, whether they be poor or 
rich. I happen to know myself that the Insti- 
tute fellows are down upon you, and that they 
don’t mean to stand your domineering and 
tyranny much longer.” 

‘“‘What are they going to do?” he asked, 
curiously. 

“I’m sure I don’t know; only that they 
mean mutiny, in general terms. It is just the 
same on our side of the lake. The Toppleto- 
nians intend to pull Tommy down from his 
high places. At the last election of officers 
they did elect another president, but he de- 
clined to serve, though he was sorry enough 
afterwards that he did not stand.” 

“You talk plainly, Wolf,” continued Waddie, 
seriously. ‘I don’t think I’m quite so hard a 
fellow as you make me out to be.” 

“T tell you just what I think, and just what 
others think.” 

“You are my friend now— are you not, 
Wolf?” 

“I will do everything I can for you; and if 
you will do what is right, I will stand by you 
to the end of time.” 

‘« By the great horn spoon, I will do right if 
I know how! You shall tell me what to do.” 

‘¢ I don’t want to tell you what to do. If you 
mean right, you can’t very well go wrong.” 

+ “But you will advise me — won't you ?” 

“¢ Certainly I will, if you wish me to do so.” 

‘*What would you do now, if you were in 
my place?” 

The arrival of the Belle at the Centreport 
pier prevented me from answering this ques- 
tion, though I kept thinking of it while I was 
securing the boat to enable Waddie to go on 
shore. But he was not willing to part with 
me, and insisted so strongly that I should go 
up to “his house” with him, that I could not 
refuse. He clung to me like a brother, and I 
was confident that he intended then to mend 
his manners, whether he held out in the reso- 
lution or not. I lowered my sail, and walked 
up the street with him. 

I went to his house, and the visit was pro- 
ductive of the most important results. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_—_q——__——— 


—— THE memory of a great and good man 
is imperishable. A thousand years may pass 
away, but the fame that has survived the 
wreck of time remains unsullied, and is even’ 
brighter with age. 
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FAMOUS DWARFS. 
BY MRS. C. A. HALBERT. 


OU have often read how, in the old, old 
times, kings used to have their jester, or 
fool, to play saucy tricks upon them and make 
them merry. They often had a dwarf as well, 
who was thought to be a very ornamental piece 
of court furniture. Great search was made for 
these tiny beings; and if a monarch got word 
that one of remarkable littleness was to be 
found, although it might be a thousand miles 
off, an officer was sent post-haste to bring him 
to court; and his parents thought themselves 
a great deal better than their neighbors be- 
cause their child was become the king’s dwarf. 
Dukes and barons, too, sought for them, that 
they might be as grand as their master; and 
as there were not enough for all, the dwarf 
trade came to be very brisk. 

I must tell you of a very cruel thing that the 
old Romans used to do; and sorry I am to say 
anything to their discredit, for boys are apt to 
think them the greatest of heroes. But these 
same brave warriors had a weakness for dwarfs ; 
and since God had not made as many as they 
wanted, they used to bind the limbs of little 
innocent babes very tightly, so that they 
could not grow. Sometimes they would put 
them into a wooden box, just large enough, 
and there keep them a long time, that their 
limbs might not develop as yours have done. 
To be sure, a great many died under the pro- 
cess; but what matter, since, now and then, 
they were able to rear a horrible, distorted lit- 
tle effigy to swell their pomp? 

One of the most famous dwarfs of whom we 
read was Count Borowlaski, who was born in 
Poland, in 1739. Although he lived to be very 
old, he was never more than three feet high. 
Unlike most dwarfs, he was very bright and 
witty; could dance, and play on the guitar, 
and had many accomplishments. He visited 
most of the courts of Europe, and was greatly 
admired. An entertainment was given him in 
Paris, at which all the table furniture, the 
knives, forks, dishes, &c., were made in pro- 
portion to his size. 

King Charles I. of England had a very fun- 
ny little dwarf, who was only eighteen inches 
high when he was seven years old. At a royal 
dinner he was hidden in an enormous pie, and, 
at.a signal, lifted the crust and sprang forth 
in full armor, to the great amusement of the 
, guests. 

You have read about the great Czar Peter I. 
of Russia. Although he was a wise prince, and 





formed many splendid schemes for the glory 
of his empire, he had a good many childish 
fancies; and one was, to celebrate, with great 
pomp, the marriage of two dwarfs. Officers 
were despatched through the land to gather 
together all the smallest pygmies that could be 
found. About seventy, of all sizes, came to 
the wedding. They were brought from home 
in carriages; and when they reached the cap- 
ital, Peter contrived that a dozen or more 
should gallop into the city on one horse. 
Rooms were prepared for the elfin guests, on 
a suitable scale of littleness, with beds, chairs, 
and tables to match, and a splendid entertain- 
ment was given them. When the whimsical 
farce was over, and the small gentry were de- 
spatched to their distant homes, I suppose the 
great emperor thought he had enjoyed a mar- 
vellous good frolic. 

We must describe to you one more curious 
little fellow, whose name was Nicholas Ferry. 
He was born in Plaines, France, in 1741. His 
parents were poor peasants; and when they 
saw what a wee bit of a babe they had brought 
into this hard-working world, it is not strange 
that they felt some dismay on his account. He 
was so very small that the little garments his 
mother had so lovingly provided for him would 
not answer at all; and had not a kind little 
girl offered to rob her doll of its wardrobe, the 
poor babe would have fared ill. The next 
trouble was how to carry Nicholas to church 
to be christened; for his father’s arms, how- 
ever tender, seemed too rough to bear sucha 
fragile creature. At last the mother contrived 
a bed for him in her sabot, or coarse wooden 
shoe, by lining it with tow; and thus the babe 
made its first journey in safety. This same 
shoe made a comfortable, roomy cradle for six 
months afterwards. 

Poor Nicholas struggled hard to get a foot- 
hold in life, and for a long time his chance 
seemed but faint. When two years old he be- 
gan to walk, and the village shoemaker was 
commissioned to make him some shoes. After 
many trials he produced a slipper one and one 
half inches long; but the poor child’s feet 
slipped About in them in an awkward and 
painful manner, and it was long before he 
outgrew them. 

Stanislaus, the former king of Poland, was 
then living in Lorraine, a province of France, 
and, having heard of the wonderful dwarf, de- 
sired to have him brought to him. Nicholas 
was then six years old, and his father carried 
him to the court at Lunéville in a little basket. 
Seeing only the peasant, the king was dis- 
pleased, and asked why he had not brought 
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his child. Whereupon the father set down the | his daughter Marie and her royal husband 


basket, and took out a beautiful, well-formed 
little fellow, only twenty-two inches high, and 
weighing eight pounds. The king was over- 
joyed; for, although a good deal of a philoso- 
pher, he was not above desiring a fashionable 
pet. Peasant Ferry was easily persuaded to 
leave his child at court, feeling that it was a 
very grand destiny for his poor weakling, who 
could by no means wrest a living from the soil, 
as all his forefathers had done. So the matter 
was settled, and the king's tailor and shoe- 
maker, and all his tracdes-people, were set to 
work to make a wardrobe for the boy; and 
they found him more difficult to fit than their 
master himself. He was very proud of his 
fine plumage, and strutted as much as his 
slender legs would permit. 

Don’t you think the little creature was home- 
sick sometimes, and longed for the good moth- 
er who had nursed him with such tender care? 
No, I think not. When pére Nicholas went 
home with his empty basket, feeling that he 
had done such a fine thing for his boy, his 
good wife did not seem half as much pleased 
as he expected. She was sure the child would 
pine for her, and determined to see for herself 
how he was treated. Her husband remon- 


strated, but she was not to be put by. Dressed 
in her Sunday best, she set out for the palace, 


and cheerfully tripped over hill and dale. But 
when shown into his presence, he did not 
know her at all, and only gazed at her with 
stupid wonder. This is why I think he was 
not homesick. His little head was too weak 
to hold ideas long, and so the strange novel- 
ties of a few weeks had crowded his whole past 
life out of his memory. He remembered no 
more the peasant’s hut, his rude playmates, 
nor the mother that bore him. 

His was indeed a sad, weak head. He could 
only utter a few sentences, and most frequently 
replied to questions, Bé, bé, hence he was com- 
monly called Bébé. The king was sure the 
fault was in his education, and appointed him 
a tutor; but he made sad work of study. With 
prodigious effort he mastered the vowels, but 
the consonants all buzzed through his simple 
brain alike—all “‘b.” He could not be taught 
to count; and if some easy fact seemed mas- 
tered to-day, it was gone to-morrow. At last 
his education was given up; when, I think, 
everybody must have felt relieved. 

After the horrid primer was laid aside, Bébé 
led a very gay, merry life. The king loved 
him, and indulged all his whims; the court 
caressed and heaped bonbons and toys upon 
him. When Stanislaus went to Paris to see 





Louis XV., the dwarf accompanied him, and 
received almost as much attention as his mas- 
ter. His fame spread all over Europe, and, in 
fact, became the ruin of him; for even in gor- 
geous Versailles, where every moment was a 
whirl of gayety and splendor, many grand 
dames found time to revolve in their envious 
hearts how they might spirit little Bébé away 
to their castles, and have him all to them- 
selves. Often the little fellow would run to 
his master and say, ‘‘My good friend, that 
lady there wanted to put me in her pocket and 
carry me away.” One would suppose that the 
great Empress Catharine II. of Russia would 
have had weightier business and better man- 
ners than to be sending to the other end of 
Europe to steal the pet of a brother monarch, 
but she did not; and one day a servant of hers 
was found tucking the boy in his pocket! So 
the good king grew very nervous; he had 
borne the loss of his Polish crown like a phi- 
losopher, but it was too much to take his 
dwarf also. 

It became necessary to deprive Nicholas of 
his unrestrained freedom. A page was com- 
manded never to lose sight of him, nor suffer 
him to wander far from the palace. He was 
now a man in age, if not in size, and this re- 
straint was very irksome to him. He began 
to pine away; nothing amused him. A won- 
derful movable house was built for him in 
one of the rooms of the palace. It was filled 
with all manner of curious miniature furni- 
ture, and a greyhound not much bigger than 
a squirrel, and two snow-white doves of the 
tiniest size, were given him; but all in vain. 
Poor Bébé had suddenly passed from youth to 
old age, without any manhood at all. His 
voice failed, his hands trembled, and he 
stooped like an old man of eighty, though he 
was but twenty-one. 

The king, in despair, made one more at- 
tempt to revive his interest in life. Bébé must 
be married! So they sought the country 
through, and found a young girl named 
Therese Souvray, who was but twenty-three 
inches high, while Nicholas was ten inches 
taller. So, you see, it was very proper. The 
betrothal was celebrated with great pomp, and 
the little couple, no doubt, had a great many 
fine things given them towards housekeeping; 
and all the court were interested in the affair, 
and said what a fine thing it was to have a 
dwarf wedding! 

But poor Bébé got no better, and never 
needed his fine housekeeping things. His 
feeble life faded out daily, till at last, in 1764, 
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a very small coffin was borne out of the palace 
and put in a very small grave. You will be 
glad to know that these frivolous courtiers, 
whom he had s0 often amused, did not forget 
to send for his mother at the last, so that she 
who loved him best held him in her arms 
when he died, and shed true tears over his 
blighted grave. 


A SMALL SPEECH FROM POP. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


Y real name is Robert. But three years 

ago, when I was a little boy, I used to 
say, ‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ” at everything; so 
uncle Jerry began tocall me ‘Pop; ” then 
father did; then sissy followed suit; and 
mother declared she would as soon be out of 
the world as out of the fashion, and she called 
me “ Pop” too. But aunt Susy, who was once 
a schoolma‘am, comes here every May from 
West Huckleberry to attend the anniversaries, 
and she always calls me by my true name; so 
I haven’t forgotten it. 

I live in a town that is full of French-roofed 
houses, and pretty thickly packed. Father says 
it will be a city soon, and have a mayor and 
aldermen, and will put on city airs, and wear 
the fo-ga vi-ri-lis. Father is the cashier of our 
bank; but he was educated at Brown Univer- 
sity, and he knows about Bonus Ah Um, and 
Cesar, and all those sorts of things. 

Would you like to come to see me? I will 
tell you of a capital way to find where I live. 
You must first go to Boston, and watch the 
wagons on Washington Street; but mind, when 
you are there, that you don’t look one way and 
walk another at the same time, or you might 
strike against a heavy man, and perhaps hurt 
him, which would be awkward. When you 
see a covered wagon with ‘“‘W. S. Peters, 
Baker,” painted on it in pink and white let- 
ters, you must ask the driver, who is a clever 
man, to let you ride. Well, after riding around 
with him, and seeing him sell crackers at the 
houses and groceries, you will come into a 
long street. Then you will cross over a 
bridge, and pass a brick-yard. Then you will 
be jolted by a double railroad track. Then 
you will turn to the left, and pass Mr. Lock’s 
Perfumery. Then, after coming to a fine 
orchard, you will turn to the right into Main 
Street. Then you must notice the names of 
the “tributary streets,” as our teacher calls 
them, on the left, and stop at Maple Avenue. 

I am allowed to trundle my hoop only as far 
as Major Blanchard’s corner, where the sign- 
board is. I hope you will not come when Iam 
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driving hoop, for I sometimes get to going so 
that it isn’t convenient to stop at the corner, 
and then mother beckons to me to come in, 
and whispers in my ear, ‘It isn’t genteel, Pop, 
to play on Main Street;” and I should be 
ashamed to have her do this when I had 
company. 

And don’t come for three weeks; for next 
week, O, jolly! I am going into the country to 
stay a fortnight. Mother is going to let me 
tie.a cord to Jip’s collar and take him with me. 
Jip don’t know the first thing about the coun- 
try. He was born in Boston, and never left 
the city till he got his growth, which was four 
months ago, when we bought him. He weighs 
thirty-one pounds avoirdupois. His number is 
twenty-five. Major Blanchard once said that 
he was a regular licensed bark-pedler. What 
do you suppose he meant? 

Jip can catch a ball on the first hop. But he 
likes my old torn slipper the best. Only tell 
him it is a rat, and he will shake it as though 
he was mad. When he has done wrong, and 
father sternly calls him ‘‘a naughty conjunc- 
tion,” or ‘a disobedient relative pronoun,” he 
will lower his tail, and lie down under the 
lounge as if he had been whipped. 

I know what I shall tell grandma about Jip. 
One evening, when father had been reading 
about an astrologer in the newspaper, he cut 
off a lock of Jip’s brown hair, and put itina 
letter, with a portrait of Mr. Spinner, and sent 
them to the astrologer. Well, two days after- 
wards he received a letter from the astrologer, 
who said the person whose hair was sent to 
him would become famous if he turned his at- 
tention to music. But he said he ought to 
keep out of doors all he could, though he 
should avoid the water, since a black rain 
cloud hung under his natal star. In six years 
he was to marry a tall lady, with blue eyes, 
and ten thousand dollars in coupon bonds. 

Won’t grandma laugh to hear this? I can’t 
think of anything now but riding in grandpa’s 
ox-cart, and following the plough, and run- 
ning into the woods, and hallooing with all 
my might. Mother says I may do all this at 
yrandpa’s, and a great deal more. Last night 
I dreamed that I was at grandpa’s. I thought 
grandma came into the house with her blue 
apron tied over her head, and said, ‘“O dear, 
these black hens do pester me so, stealing their 
nests! I can’t finda single egg for grandpa’s 
dinner.” Then I thought that grandma asked 
me to go and search for eggs; and I went into 
the barn, and climbed a ladder, and crawled 
around in the hay; and away down in a dark 
hole I put my hand on the back of a live hen. 
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O, how frightened I was when I touched her 
silky feathers! Then the hen flew away, cac- 
kling in a complaining manner; and the hens 
outside cackled with her, and took her part. 
But I happened to brush off a loose shingle, 
which let in a sunbeam, and then I saw before 
meanest of thirteen eggs— just a dozen be- 
sides the nest egg. “And grandma was so 
tickled when I told her, that she took three 
pinches of snuff, one right after another. 
Then I dreamed there was a kind of night- 
mare coming; when I woke up, and there was 
Jip standing on the coverlet over me, poking 
his cold nose into my face. I know I dreamed 
something about being at grandpa’s; but per- 
haps a part of this happened when I was there 
last summer. 

What I like the most about grandpa’s is, he 
hasn’t any front fence to his yard, and you can 
run from the back door into the road without 
hitting anything. There is a big elm there, 
and when the minister or collector calls, he 
drives right up to the tree, and hitches the 
horse to a ring held by a staple. 

There’s a stout boy living near grandpa’s 
who tells funny stories. He said that the big 
elm was struck by a British cannon-ball on the 
17th of June, 1775. He said that grandpa’s off 


ox was the same one that trod upon the young 
frog which you read of in the fable; and that 


he knows the spot in the meadow where it was 
done, and where the mother frog swelled up so 
that she might look like the ox, and burst; and 
that a little way from this there is a cornfield, 
where the bereaved father went into weeds to 
mourn his loss. He told me, too, that the fire- 
flies were fairies; and that at midnight they all 
changed their shapes, and became as large as 
those little red riding-hoods whose heads you 
can take off and smell of the cologne through 
the neck. He said that he had seen a hundred 
light on a haycock at a time, which was a 
sign of a thunder tempest; and that if you 
watch them till morning they will fade away 
to nothing. 

Grandpa keeps cows and sheep, which are 
fedin racks in the barn. I love to see them 
eat. Two of the cows will let you stroke their 
heads, and these are the handsomest ones. 
There’s an outlandish one that can’t bear to be 
touched. She shakes her head when I go near 
her, and looks just like Captain Crosspatch 
when he is chasing the school children away 
from his pump. 

Grandpa makes a joke sometimes. There is 
one sheep that always comes up to meet him 
when he goes into the yard; and grandpa 
says, “How do you do?” Then the sheep 
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looks at him curiously, as if to ask, “‘ Do you 
mean me?” Then grandpa says, ‘‘ Yes, ewe.” 
Grandpa explained the joke to me, and then 
laughed so loud that I didn’t have a chance at 
all. I think it is the motherly-looking sheep 
that grandpa calls ewes. 

I should like to stay at grandpa’s till the rye 
grows tall, and see it wave in the wind, and 
pick strawberries and currants. But I am not 
sure as a country diet will agree with Jip; and, 
all things considered, I may as well come back 
and go to school. So I expect to be at home 
to my friends, or at Major Blanchard’s corner, 
after three weeks from to-day. Don’t forget 
the name on the wagon — “ W. S. Peters, 
Baker.” 


——_>.——_—_——_ 


HOW THE DEVIL OAME FOR STEPHEN. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


TEPHEN was in jail for making and circu- 
lating counterfeit money. He was a great 
red-faced man, with long beard and grayish 
hair, and he used to pass himself for a minis- 
ter, a doctor, or anything else, as he happened 
to think one or another might help him out of 
a hard place just for the time. 

So now he turned a penitent and a prophet. 

“‘T have been a very wicked man,” said he, 
sighing; ‘“‘a very wicked man. I have done 
more wrong things than you know of, and a 
jail is too good for me —a great deal too good 
for me; and I shan’t be let to enjoy even such 
a privilege as this very long. No, no, no! 
The devil is coming for Stephen — the devil 
himself! Yes, yes, yes! Next Friday, at 
quarter past two in the afternoon, he will 
come, and I shall be seen here no more—no 
more! Alas, alas!” 

And the doomed man groaned with anguish 
at the fearful thought. 

Every day and every hour he repeated these 
dreadful forebodings, till the whole commu- 
nity, a simple-minded and credulous one, was 
stirred with curiosity and a touch of supersti- 
tious belief. Timid children dared not venture 
alone after strawberries, lest the “evil one,” 
coming for Stephen, might be prowling around 
before his time, and meeting, make an end of 
them ; and nervous women peered behind their 
bed and toilet curtains, as they took their 
nightly look for concealed housebreakers with 
more nervous haste than usual. 

To be sure, some strong-minded infidels 
laughed at the story and at everybody who 
repeated it. But they, with the others, 
thronged, notwithstanding, to the prison doors 
on the fateful Friday. . 
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There could be no objection to opening the 
doors, with that crowd of people as guard, 
even though Stephen had some trick in his 
thoughts. So the men and women, and even 
little children, thronged in and around the 
prison, where was Stephen looking so haggard 
and remorseful that it seemed he, at least, 
must have believed his dread prophecy. 

“To-day, my friends, to-day, at a quarter 
past two, Stephen must go. The devil is 
coming for him, fiery breath and all—com- 
ing for poor wicked Stephen. O, O!” he 
muttered, walking, with bent head, around 
the open space left by the crowd, in the centre 
of his prison. 

The town clock struck two. 

** Fifteen minutes more for me in this world,” 
said Stephen, looking at his watch. ‘You 
surely cannot refuse me the last consolation 
of a pipe of tobacco, sheriff ?” 

* Let him have it,” cried the crowd. 

So a lighted pipe was brought, and Stephen 
puffed solemnly away at it, walking around 
and around, across and across, like one too 
excited to stand still; looking every minute at 
his watch, and muttering to himself and to the 
eager people, who were wrought up to a high 
pitch of expectation ; for Stephen always found 
a way out of every difficulty, and he was not a 
man to acknowledge himself mistaken, even in 
the devil. 

Therefore, though perhaps nobody, unless it 
might be the least of the children, or a few 
very superstitious men and women, really ex- 
pected to see any token of the prince of dark- 
ness in his own person, they expected some- 
thing marvellous, and they were sure not to 
be disappointed. 

The minutes went by, Stephen proclaiming 
them, and growing more dejected and haggard 
at the end of each, as he puffed at his pipe 
and thrust his hand restlessly in and out of 
his pocket, while he still kept up that monoto- 
nous walk. 

‘*One minute more,” he muttered; “one 
more, only one more, and he will come, — 
horns, and hoofs, and fiery breath, and all, 
—come for me, and you will see me here no 
more, no more!” 

The timid ones turned pale, but all pressed 
closer in curious expectation. 

“Quarter past two!” said Stephen, sol- 
emnly, putting up his watch, and throwing 
out the ashes and last burning bits of tobacco 
from his pipe. 

At the same instant came a crash, a flash, 
and a blinding glare of blazing fire, that 
leaped up everywhere. And though there 
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were no visible prince of darkness, a terrible 
fiery breath filled the place. 

The people ran screaming and frightened, 
and for a few minutes there were great disorder 
and panic. Then the boldest recovered them- 
selves and went back. 

* It smells a deal more like powder than like 
brimstone,” said they, sniffing about the black- 
ened floor. 

And so it did; for during Stephen’s dreary 
walking to and fro, his pocket had been filled 
with powder, and his restless hands, going in 
and out, sprinkled it around and around, across 
and across the prison floor, ready to flash up 
when the cinders and bits of burning tobacco 
went down among it. 

And, as according to the word of his proph- 
ecy, Stephen was certainly gone, and was seen 
there no more. 


THE WITHERED FLOWER. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


WONDROUS power of thought! 
» This faded flower has brought 
Back to my heart a pleasant day in spring; 
Once more the wind’s sweet breath 
Wakes from its silent death, 
And that long perished word once more I hear 
it sing. 


And now a mist of light 
Grows stronger on my sight, 
Shaping itself into a form most dear; 
Once more I gaze upon 
Features I deemed had gone, 
And that long-buried child, I feel that he is 
near. 


One of the seraph band, 
Surely I feel him stand, 
Holding my finger, as in days gone by; 
Once more I hear his feet 
With my long steps compete ; 
Onward I walk, but dare not turn mine eye. 


HANGING BASKETS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


WE. advise our young friends to start at 
once some hanging baskets, to give 4 
cheerful look to their homes. A piazza or 
portico of any kind is always improved by 
graceful hanging baskets filled with pretty vines 
and flowers. If your home is without portico 
or piazza, arrange your basket, and you will 
surely find some nook or corner, or branch of 
tree, where it can be hung, not only to give 
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pleasure to yourself, but to the passer-by. 
Oftentimes have we seen little care-worn faces 
gazing with delight on our flowering baskets. 
One little girl looked so eagerly and longingly, 
we opened our window and called to her to 
come in and see our flowers. She said, ‘I do 
wish my poor sick mother could have one; 
then she could lie in bed and see something 
pretty. We arranged, the next day, a simple 
basket for her; and we think Oliver Optic’s 
Boys and Girls would gladly devote one play- 
day to make a basket for some poor child, if 
they could once see the intense pleasure the 
sight of God’s flowers gives to the poor. 

‘One of the prettiest hanging baskets we ever 
saw was made of a large sea-shell. Holes 
were bored through the top edge to fasten 
cords to hang it by. The inside of the shell 
was filled with light, rich soil. Lycopodium 
and lobelias were planted in it. There are 
many pretty plants for such baskets, such as 
German ivy, maurandya barclayana, varie- 
gated myrtle, moneywort, gypsophila, and tro- 
peolum minus, commonly called dwarf nas- 
turtium. There are many more, but all those 
we have mentioned are easily propagated in 
baskets, if properly attended to. Be careful 
and keep them moist, or the sun will burn 
them up. 

Lovely baskets can be made of wire, and 
paint them green, filling the interstices with 
moss. The soil requisite for these baskets is a 
light, sandy loam. In the bottom place a few 
bits of charcoal, and a piece of coarse sponge 
to hold the moisture; then fill in with soil. A 
variety of plants can be arranged in the same 
basket. Wooden bowls and cocoa-nut shells 
make pretty baskets by gluing on the outside 
small pine cones, acorns, black beans, coffee 
beans, or any large seed, arranging them in 
the form of flowers, or any other shape. Then 
slain with asphaltum varnish. The edges can 
be ornamented with allspice or clove berries 
strung on wires. We prefer to ornament shells 
or bowls with different shades of moss, mixing 


the white mosses with the green as you glue. 


them on. 

Rustic baskets are easily made of sticks of 
the oak or maple tree, choosing those of the 
size of a man’s thumb, cutting them into equal 
lengths of eight, ten, or twelve inches, accord- 
ing to the size of basket desired. Then build 
your basket like a log hut. (Interlace your 
fingers, and you will see the design.) Nail 
these sticks firmly in place; heat a wire and 
thrust it through the end of each stick, and 
bend it into a loop; through these loops pass 
your strings to hang your basket by. A wood- 





en bottom should be carefully nailed in. Fill 
this up in the same way we directed you to fill. 
the wire baskets. 

Any boy of twelve years could make either 
basket we have described. We write these 
directions for those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase baskets ready made at our green-houses 
or horticultural emporiums. Even those who 
can afford to purchase baskets will take more 
pleasure in a tasteful basket of home manu- 
facture. If you fear water may drip on to 
the floor of your piazza and injure it, a tin 
dish can easily be made to fit any sized basket, 
and painted green, for a trifling sum. We 
think some of our readers can invent some 
new pretty basket. 

In another number we will try and talk to 
you about rockeries. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





“TURNING THE TABLES.” 
BY FRANK DORSEY. 


CHARACTERS. — PHINEAS VULTURE, REUBEN 
Jones, Mr. MANLEy, Mrs. PERKINS. 


ScENE. — VULTURE’s Office. 


Vulture. (Soliloquizing.) Well, it’s just a 
year now since old Matthew Perkins died and 
left me, his chief clerk, the whole business in 
my own hands. Some how or other the busi- 
ness seemis to have dropped away wonderfully 
during that short time, and I don’t know how 
to account for it. Then that meddling Jones 
has managed to injure my reputation, by tell- 
ing all kinds of stories about me; however, I'll 
fix him. By the way, he should be here now. 
(A knock at the door.) Come in. 


[Zuter REvBEN JONES. ] 


Well, sir, I have determined to wait no longer. 
Fones. Why, how very remarkable! 
Vulture. What’s remarkable, sir? 

Fones. Quite a coincidence, I think. I have 
myself. determined that I shall not allow you 
to wait any longer, and (handing him some 
bank notes) there’s your money. 

Vulture. Well— hem, hem! I suppose you 
are aware that your lease expires next week. 

Sones. I am aware of that fact, sir; but I 
am prepared to make arrangements with you 
for its renewal. 

Vulture. You cannot occupy it a day after 
that time. 
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Fones. But, my dear sir; what reason have 
you for this? 

Vulture. It makes no difference to you. All 
you can do is to find another store as soon as 
possible. 

Sones. But this is unjust. I have always 
paid my rent promptly until the last quarter; 
and I should have continued to do so if the 
times had not been so hard. 

Vulture. I think I have said enough, Mr. 
Jones. ; 

Fones. You have, indeed, Phineas Vulture; 
and there is but one thing more I have to say. 

Vulture. Well, what is it? 

Sones. I am not sure that, as a Christian, I 
ought to say it, but you are known all over 
the town as an oppressor of the poor, and as a 
dishonest, miserly old wretch. 

Vulture. (Ina rage.) Leave the room, you 
scoundrel ! 

Sones. I’m going, sir; but be sure you shall 
hear from me again. [ Exit. 

Vulture. The rascal! But I think I have 
the best of him. There is not another store 
in town that will answer his purpose, and his 
business will be entirely destroyed by a re- 
moval. I wonder when Mr. Manley will ar- 
rive? He wrote me that he would come some 
day this week. However, I am prepared for 
him, as I think a great deal depends on our 
first meeting. ‘ 

[Enter Mr. MANnLey.] 

What seedy-looking chap is this, I wonder? 
Mr. Manley. Are you Mr. Phineas Vulture? 
Vulture. (Pompously.) That’s my name, sir. 
Mr. M. You succeeded Mr. Perkins as the 

agent of Mr. Manley? 

Vulture. Well, sir, what of it? 

Mr. M. O, nothing. I simply wished to 
ask if you have a store to let. 

Vulture. I shall have one next week. 

Mr. M. Is it occupied at present? 

Vulture. Yes; but I shall eject the occupant 
in a few days. 

Mr. M. Ah! does not pay his rent, perhaps? 

Vulture. O, yes; but that never deters me 
from crushing a tenant when I have a grudge 
against him. It’s a great thing to have power, 
I tell you. (Chuckies.) 

Mr. M. (Dryly.) It is, indeed. 


[£nter Mrs. PERKINS. } 

Vulture. Good morning, madam. — (Zo Mr. 
MANLeEY.) Take a seat, sir, until I have done 
with this good woman. — (Zo Mrs. PERKINS.) 
Well, have you the money ready? Your rent 
is overdue three days; and you must leave the 
house if it is not paid to-day. 
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Mrs. Perkins. Alas! I cannot obtain it, sir; 
and I have come to ask you, once more, to be 
lenient, for my dead husband's sake. 

Vulture. You are always talking about your 
dead husband. If he had not been a fool, he 
would have been worth money when he died, 

Mrs. P. He was too honest to wrong his 
employer, and too kind-hearted to oppress the 
tenants; and you, for one, should respect his 
memory, as he made you what you are. 

Vulture. O, bosh! The fact is, Mrs. Per. 
kins, I am one of the most generous men you 
ever saw; but there is Manley, writing to me 
every week, and complaining of my lenity. 
He says, *‘ Screw ’em down to the last cent.” 

Mr. M. (Springing to his fect.) Rascal! 
that’s a falsehood. 

Vulture. (Angrily.) Who are you, sir! 

Mr. M. 1am John Manley, your employer. 

Mrs. P. O, I am so glad to see you, sir! 
My husband was a faithful servant of yours. 

Mr. M. He was indeed, madam; and J shall 
not forget the claims of his widow. I was 
travelling in Europe when your husband died, 
and this fellow wrote that he had assumed the 
duties of agent for my property. As soon as 
possible, after my arrival home, I hastened to 
this town. I heard of his oppressions, and of 
his treatment of. you; and when, as I was 
approaching the office, I met my old tenant 
Jones, and heard his story, I determined to try 
Vulture myself, and the result of the trial is 
more than sufficient. 

Vulture. (Pleadingly.) But, sir — 

Mr. M. (Authoritatively.) No buts about 
it. Leave the office instantly. 

[Zxct VuLTURE, doggedly. 


[Znter REUBEN JONES. ] 


Fones. You have discharged him, sir, and I 
guess we shall hear no more of Vulture. 

Mr. M. I hope not, Jones. By the way, 
I have & proposition to make to you. You 
may occupy that store as long as you like; and 
I appoint you my agent, on condition that you 
pay over to Mrs. Perkins, every quarter, one 
half the salary attached to the position. 

Sones. Agreed, with all my heart. 

Mr. M. And that house is yours forever, 
Mrs. Perkins. 

Mrs. P. O, sir, how can I thank you for 
this? Be assured of one thing, sir: I will pray 
for you every day of my life. 

[Curtain falls. 


—— In a number of the London Gardener's 
Magazine it is stated that ‘white cats with 
blue eyes are always deaf.” 
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@UR NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Tours. 

NOTHER club has joined the list of those 

who intend making extended tours dur- 
ing the season. This is the Cincinnati Club, 
who propose to start early in June and visit the 
principal cities to the eastward, coming as far as 
Boston. They can count on a warm reception. 

Abel, formerly of the Gearys, of Philadel- 
phia, will catch, the coming season, for the 
Mutual Club, of Springfield, Ohio. 

Revolvers. 

That class of players who, by their changing 
around from club to club, have brought them- 
selves into disrepute, and gained the unenvi- 
able title of “‘ revolvers,” are just now exercised 
as to the fate of Radcliffe and Hatfield, against 
whom grave charges have been made. Rad- 
cliffe is charged with having broken faith with 
the Athletics, with whom he had engaged to 
play the coming season. This agreement was 
made in writing; and furthermore, a certain 
sum of money was tendered Radcliffe, which 
was accepted by him. Notwithstanding this, 
he sent in his resignation, and entered into an 
agreement to play with another club. For 
this he has been expelled from the Athletic 
Club, who will hereafter refuse to recognize 
him as a worthy associate of base ball players, 
and will also refuse to play a match game with 
any club having Radcliffe as a member of their 
nine. This will probably bring his base ball 
career to an end, as dishonorable as it is 
speedy. Hatfield, who played with the Cin- 
cinnatis last year, and who made that extraor- 
dinary long throw of which we gave an ac- 
count at the time, is charged with violation of 
contract, he having agreed to continue with 
the Redstockings this season, and afterwards 
accepted a position on the Mutual Nine. The 
general opinion is, that Hatfield is not quite so 
deep in the mud as Radcliffe is in the mire. 
Be this as it may, the Cincinnati Club are to 
tty the charges against Hatfield at their annual 
meeting this month, when the precise state of 
fairs will be revealed. Truly, the way of the 
tevolver is hard. 


AND GIRLS. 


VELOOIPEDES. 


WEEN the velocipede first made its ap- 
pearance in this country, it was looked 
upon as merely a novel machine, which would 
serve to amuse comparatively a few persons 
for a brief time, and then would disappear, to 
make way for some other sensation. Such, 
however, has not been the case, as the ma- 
chine which three months since was deemed 
merely a toy, has come to be considered a ve- 
hicle of utility in travelling. True, the nov- 
elty has worn off somewhat, and persons are 
not so enthusiastic over the new machine as 
they were when it first appeared; still, as a 
means of recreation, and for travelling short 
distances, they will continue to be used in 
every section of the country. The fame of the 
new sensation of the day has extended in all 
directions; and as several of Our Boys have | 
requested us to give them all the information 
possible regarding the velocipede, we have 
prepared a brief history of it, from the time 
it first made its appearance in its present 
shape, giving descriptions of the various ma- 
chines.and their peculiar characteristics. 

As stated by us, in an article some weeks 
since, velocipedes, in a crude, uncouth form, 
were known upwards of one hundred years 
ago; but it remained for modern ingenuity to 
improve and adapt them to general use, and 
therefore we will commence our history from 
the time the velocipede, as improved over the 
old style, first appeared. 

The precise date of the introduction of the 
velocipede into the United States, and the 
issuing of letters patent, are matters that are 
the subjects of not a little, dispute among sev- 
eral New York manufacturers, who each claim 
to have purchased the original patent, and 
who caution others against infringing on their 
rights. The one that has the inside track, 
however, and which most of our manufacturers 
acknowledge, is the Lallement patent, as it is 
called; and the records at the Patent Office, 
Washington, have the following voucher : — 

“ Patent No. §9,915. Pierre Lallement, Par- 
is, France, assignor to himself and James Car- 
roll, of New Haven, Conn. Velocipede. No- 
vember 20, 1866. The fore-wheel is axled in 
the jaws of a depending bar, which is pivoted 
in the frame and turned by a horizontal lever 
bar. This wheel is revolved by a treadle- 
crank. Claim: The combins:ion and arrange- 
ment of the two wheels, provided with the 
treadles and the guiding arms, so as to operate 
substantially as and for the purpose herein set: 
forth.” 
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ANSWERS. ; 
353- (C on sole) (ewers) (elf) (a sum) ay 
(bees) (tea) (fort) (hat) (witch) (eye) (sg 
on E) — Console yourself as you may best for 
that which is gone. 354. Porter. 355. Sheri- 
dan. 356. Hunter. 357. Wood. 358. Lee. 
359- Johnson. 360. Beauregard. 361. Ne- 
(g)ro. 362. Ma(n)y. 363. Imp-ale. 364. 
False-hoods. 365. Cove-ring. 366. Bull- 
‘heads. 367. Shad-dock. 368. Harrisburg. 
369. Daniel Webster. 370. 1. Bulb. 2. Erie. 
3. Assign. 4. Tribe. 5. Rabid. 6. Illumi- 
nati. 7. Cynic. 8. Elk — Beatrice, BENz- 
DICK. 371. Boston. 372. Danville. 373. Ti- 
berius. 374. Vespasian. 375. Adrian. 376. 
Dioclesian. 377. Constantine. 


REBus, 


ENIGMA. 

379. It is composed of 17 letters. The 11, 
13, 2, and 10, 17, 16, 15, 3, 16 were American 
generals during the Revolution. The 6, 15, 8, 
7, was a distinguished general in the Mexican 
war. The 4, 14,9 is acurse. The 12, 5 is an 
adverb. The whole is an event of 1770. 

FraNK RUDOLPH. 


NUMERICAL PuzzLrs. 

380. Suffix eight to one thousand, and it be. 
comes acompanion. 381. Prefix one hundred, 
nought, fifty, and one to ‘fifty, and it makes an 
officer inthe army. 382. Affix nought and five 
hundred to one hundred, and it becomes a fish. 
383. Annex fifty, one, and nought to nothing, 
and it makes a mixture. 384. Prefix one thov. 
sand, nothing, and one to fifty, and it makes 
to soil. Maurice, 


385. | GroGRAPHICAL REBusEs. 





TOOZLE 
—_—_ 


ae ~ 


AQUARIUM OF ANAGRAMS. 

387. R.L., pay me. 388. He’sa rose. 389. 
Rot tub. 390. Rich plad. 391. Rabble. 392. 
Door pet. 393. Dash. 394. Hub it al, 

JERRY JINGLE. 


‘ CHARADE. 
395. My first is the Latin for a small animal; 
my second is the animal that killed it; my 


whole is a celebrated city of Arabia. 
Korn Koss. 


MusicaL Puzz.es. 
396- 1, 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with words spelled differ- 
ently, but pronounced alike: — 

398. was not to resist his brother. 
399: —— the —— reached the ——, he wes 
dead. 400. The —— went to the —— ina 
ship. 401. The —— is a —— of music. 402. 
I threw a —— into the ——. 

Hucu HowarbD- 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

403. What cape is to vindicate? 404. What 
cape is a trumpet? 40s. What cape is a grain? 
406. What cape is a parting adieu? 407. What 
cape is a sudden motion? Rosert Roz. 
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ERE are two martyrs, worthy of a better 

cause. We suggest farming as a more 
healthful exercise. Harry St. Clair says, “I 
am attempting to break that ‘ fiery steed,’ ye 
velocipede. I have succeeded quite well in 
bruising my shins,” &c. We have no doubt he 
will finally be able to break it, if he does 
not break his head first. The establishment 
of Harry St. Clair & Co. is hereafter to be 
known as “ The Excelsior Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company.” Will Dudley sends an ac- 
eeptable rebus, and hints at a mournful experi- 
ence in the velocipede cause. He writes, ‘I 
would give you my experience, but it is too 
sad to relate. Suffice it to say, that I fell off 
to perfection.” 

Pero, we have stated that we have no knowl- 
edge of this Worcester stamp collector, and 
have given him no authority to make use of 
the name of our Magazine in advertising his 
business. — Willy Wisp, of Brooklyn, will 
please choose some other name, as our valued 
contributor of that name has the best right to 
it. — Harvey J. Welch, we know of no book 
that would enable you to “fit out a small 
ship.” — A Constant Reader sends answers. — 
A. B. C., send true name. — Architect has the 
elements of a good rebus-maker, but this one 
contains too many letters. The symbols should 
not be too far-fetched, but original as possible, 
and should strictly make the words of the an- 
swer, either as they are spelled or pronounced. 
— Aleck Tricity is working up a club, and we 
are obliged to him. Send as fast as they come 
in. Five secures a nephewship. The rebus 
has been used. 

A. E. G., the conundrums are too ancient for 
our use. What “‘avenue”?— George H. D. 
and his friends have formed a club like Harry 
Percy's, mentioned in No. 102. — Captain Joe, 
address EpirorR Our Boys anp Gi1rzs, Har- 
rison Square, Mass. — O. G. L., Jr., if he is 
the sensible boy we take him to be, will readily 
understand that we must publish only the very 
best puzzles we receive, in order to make our 
Magazine the very best published in that re- 
spect. If he sends the best, they will certainly 
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be accepted with great pleasure. — Samuel 
Heller, we invite the sharpest criticism, and 
only desire that it be given in a discriminating 
and sincere manner. Thank you. — Skiff will 
find the substance of the matter he sends in a 
subsequent number of the Magazine. — Zetelic, 
we regret our want of room. — F. U. N., the 
Magazine is published on Thursday. — Mon- 
sieur, the story was funny enough. — Rusty 
Woodcock, yes; the boys and girls furnish 
nearly all the rebuses we publish, and a great 
many more that we do not publish. — Nutmeg 
State, don’t send the story expecting it to be 
printed. We have no room. 

Rip Van Winkle’s new book, ‘‘ Wisps of 
Wit,” is funny enough. Address, care B. F. 
Quackenbush, Esq., Albany, N. Y. — Johnnie 
Jumpup sends a humorous book of his own 
manufacture, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Pipes, a Romance,” 
profusely illustrated with funny engravings, in 
which the white lines are where the black ones 
ought to be; but as it is his first attempt, we 
forgive him. — David M., they are already on 
hand. — “ Jonathan,” Canandaigua, N. Y., is 
a real editor of a youth’s department in his 
father’s paper; he would like to see some boys’ 
papers. 

Ralph vouches for the truth of a funny story 
about a neighbor of his, whose sons are out 
west. He says one of them is in Irrynoris, 
and the other in Wisconsolate. When he goes 
to visit them, he proposes, from fear of rob- 
bers, ‘‘ to go in seguise, and carry one of Colt’s 
revolters.” — Johnny Roach wants to know 
‘“‘what is taken from you before you can have 
it? A photograph.” — Bay State, yolk does 
not spell yoke. — Quicksilver’s rebuses were 
too much mixed up. Neatness in preparing 
such puzzles often goes far towards making 
them acceptable. Draw rebuses on a small 
piece of paper, with the name signed at the 
bottom. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebus — George H. D.; enig- 
ma — Nutmeg State; double acrostic — Delta 
Sigma; charade — Mountain Boy. 

DEcLINED. — Pickled Eel, Specs, Cute, Pearl, 
Harry West, Handy Andy, Virtus, A. S., Jr., 
Billy Bantam, Cyrus, Cosporus, Petr Oleum, 
P.L.L., Monsieur, Paul Pry, Jersey John, Bay 
State, Frank W. F., Zebed, W. R. S., E. Nig- 
ma, Mountain Boy, Captain Snyders. 

Wisu CorRRESPONDENTS. — Jolly Joker, Box 
134, East Bridgewater, Mass.; A. E. George 
Cosporus (on coins and postage stamps), Box 
276, Saugerties, N. Y.; Revere, Box 38, Wil- 
braham, Mass., aid-de-camp to Captain Jinks, 
Drawer G, Bath, N. Y.; Pell Mell, 63 Eagle 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








MAY-DAY. 


fs near approach of ‘ flowery-mantled 
May” recalls to mind a thousand pretty 
May-day stories, ballads, and madrigals that 
have come down to us from our ancestors over 
the water. 

The traditionary festivities of May-day can 
be traced far back to ancient times, when the 
Romans held flowery feasts, called Floralia, in 
honor of the goddess of flowers. 

This beautiful custom of welcoming the re- 
turn of birds and blossoms with dance, and 
mirth, and song, was such a natural expression 
of joy for the resurrection of earth’s loveliest 
verdure, that it is no wonder this festival has 
been gradually adopted by the youth of later 
days in other countries. 

In England, even kings and queens have 
graciously mingled with their subjects in the 
graceful and innocent pastime of “ bringing 
home the May.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII., the heads of the 
Corporation of London went out into the high 
grounds of Kent to “gather the May,” the 
king and Catharine of Arragon coming from 
Greenwich Castle to meet them on Shooter’s 
Hill. 

This royal patronage, as well as the delicious 
season, may have done much towards inspiring 
the pen of the old poets, who wrote so pleasantly 
upon this theme. Chaucer, in his ‘* Court of 
Love,” no doubt referred to such scenes as we 
have just mentioned, when he said, that early 
on May-day, — 


** Forth goeth all the court, both most and least, 
To fetch the flowers fresh.” 


And Spenser’s sparkling muse thus describes 
these May-day merry-makings : — 


‘“* To see these folks make such jouissance, 
Made my heart after the pipe to dance. 
Then to the greenwood they speeden them all, 
To fetchen home May with their musical ; 
And home they bring him in a royal throne, 
Crowned as a king; and his queen attone 
Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fair flock of fairies and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs. O that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their May-bush to bear.” 





Chaucer wrote again the greeting, — 


‘* Hail now, O fresh sason of May, 
Our moneth glad that singen on the spray, 
Hail to the floures, red, and white, and blewe,” 


But of all the May-day songs and ballads, 
none can ever be so sweet and so immortal as 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ May Queen.” 

The May-pole garlanded with ribbons and 
flowers has been quite crushed beneath the 
iron heel of artificial fashion. Once the grim, 
pleasure-hating Puritans abolished the inno- 
cent May-pole, which was revived after the 
Restoration, but finally again fell into disuse. 

The allegorical Queen of May, who was 
crowned with flowers, and seated upon a flow- 
ery throne, under a canopy of fragrant blos- 
soms, was, doubtless, the fair living emblem 
of the goddess Flora, whom the ancients hon- 
ored upon this day. 

In the wilder districts of England and Scot- 
land, sports of a rude and fantastic character, 
called “‘ Games of Robin Hood,” were peculiar 
to the day, and consisted of grotesque dances, 
comic masquerades, and trials of skill in arch- 
ery. In some rural towns of France, groups 
of girls bear about the streets a large garland 
of flowers, in which reclines a gayly-dressed 
doll, supposed to denote the Virgin Mary, as 
in some Catholic countries the first of May is 
devoted to the Holy Virgin. 

These beautiful legends of May-queens and 
May-poles garlanded with dewy flowers, will 
always have a peculiar charm for hearts 
in the spring-time of life, whose souls are so 
in harmony with Nature’s ever-changing an- 
them. It is a matter of regret that our New 
England climate is so ill adapted to perpetuate 
these May-day festivities; or that the first of 
June will not answer as well all traditionary 
requirements for these floral merry-makings. 
But here, where ‘“‘ Winter, ling’ring, chills the 
lap of May,” or, as Shakespeare has it, “‘ Rough 
winds do shake the darling buds of May,” it is 
asin and a shame for parents to suffer their 
darling girls to go out into the damp fields on 
a raw, cloudy day, in thin muslin frocks, their 
bare heads crowned with artificial flowers, be- 
cause Nature’s own blossoms are far too sensible 
to venture above ground at this often inclement 
season. We sadly fear that many tender buds 
of love, who thus went a-Maying, have been 
laid in the tomb, crowned with June roses. 

No; if we are to give a festal greeting to the 
flowers, let us wait until they arrive in their 
full glory, and let our welcome be heartfelt and 
real, for truth and sincerity are better than all 
the old traditions in the world. 








